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Under the above title I hope to contribute a series of biographical 
notes with portraits of some of the conchologists of other days. These 
will follow no set plan or order, but it is intended to recall faċts, 
perhaps little known, about those interesting personalities (and their 
writings) to whom science is still indebted for their pioneering work. 
For the first in the series I have chosen Père Montrouzier. The photograph 
of Montrouzier in the field is one of a collection of portraits of 
zoologists assembled by the late Charles Hedley and now maintained 
in the Department of Molluscs, Australian Museum, Sydney. I am 
grateful to Dr. D. F. McMichael, Curator of Molluscs, for placing it 
at my disposal. Grateful acknowledgment is also due to the Mitchell 
Library, Sydney, which holds various rare publications by or about 
Montrouzier which I have consulted there. For biographical information 
I have drawn mainly from Rev. Patrick O’Reilly’s work' which describes 
Montrouzier’s life and labours and appends a bibliography of his 
writings, correspondence and manuscripts. 


Xavier Montrouzier was born in the south of France at Montpellier 
on 3rd December 1820. After college, he was introduced into scientific 
circles in Paris, having shown interest in botany and in collecting 
beetles. Then, as a Marist priest, he left with a small party of 
missionaries for the Solomon Islands, sailing from London on 2nd 
February 1845 on the Bussorah Merchant; he had permission to use his 
leisure in the study of natural history. At Sydney, he had to wait nearly 
five months before a vessel could take him to the Solomons. He 
haunted the Botanic Gardens and studied plants on his long walks 
between Sydney and Botany Bay. In December 1845, the missionaries 
landed on the Solomons, only to see their bishop murdered. Two 
months later, Montrouzier was himself wounded by a spear-thrust 
from a native, of such force that it was impossible to extract the shaft 
from the wound which remained open for months, but gradually he 
managed to get about and went to New Caledonia to recuperate. But 
in September 1847 he returned to his duties in the Solomons. A new 
mission had been established at Woodlark Island, to which the now 
fever-wracked Montrouzier was appointed. He had written a dictionary, 
had mingled with interior native tribes and whenever possible had 
botanized, set his insects, drawn and described his natural history 
discoveries. One of these was the rare and fantastic orthopterous insect, 
Eurycantha horrida, which burrowed in trees. Woodlark was a small 
island, mammals were absent, birds were few, so Montrouzier studied 
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1) O'Reilly, (Rev.) Patrick, 1931, Un missionnaire naturaliste: Xavier 
Montrouzier, 1820-1897. Revue d'Histoire des Missions (Besançon: 
Imorimerie catholique de lest), Mars 1931: 1-24, consulted in the 
MitcFell Library, Sydney. 
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fishes. He sent his drawings, writings and specimens to the Société 
Impériale d'Agriculture, d'Histoire Naturelle et d’Arts Utiles at Lyon: 
France. His papers, unfortunately, reached Lyon without his packages 
which were lost in transit. Moreover, Victor Thiollière, the member 
of the Société charged with the editing and production of the material. 
did not consider Montrouzier’s sketches suitable for reproduction. So the 
Fauna of Woodlark Island finally appeared in a disappointing, reduced 
form’. 


2) Montrouzier, X. (Revised by V. Thiollière), 1856, Essai sur la 
faune de l'ile de Woodlark ou Moiou. Ann. Soc. Imp. Agric. Hist. 
Nat. Lyon, 8, 1856: 278-504; reprinted by F. Dumoulin, Lyon, in 
1857, repaged 1-226 + index: 1-8. Molluscs are on pp. 412-416 of 
original Annals, 134-138 of reprint. 
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After leaving the Woodlark Island mission, Montrouzier stayed in 
Sydney from August 1851 to January 1853 and was encouraged by Sir 
William Macleay, W. S. Wall (the Curator of the Australian Museum), 
and other naturalists to set his researches in order for publication. 
Montrouzier left Sydney for New Caledonia in January 1853 where as 
premier chaplain he ministered to officials, soldiers, convicts and 
natives, continuing meanwhile with his conchological and other collecting, 
geology, botany and horticulture. In 1858 he spent eight months on 
the Loyalty Islands and in subsequent years travelled widely in New 
Caledonia. Brazier met him there in 1873 and noted (in MSS., Mitchell 
Library) that Montrouzier was in Sydney at the Exhibition in 1879-80. 
In 1893 he retired to Saint-Louis where he died on 16th May, 1897 after 
over half a century as a missionary in Oceania. He had been a 
voluminous letter-writer but his biographer, Rev. P. O'Reilly, wrote, 
“God alone knows in what lumber-rooms his letters are mouldering”. 
Sometimes Montrouzier’s papers were printed without his having seen 
proofs, so that errors crept in for which he was not responsible. 
Dr. G. Beauvisage assembled some of Montrouzier’s botanical collections 
and tried to catalogue the New Caledonian plants. One collection, sent 
to Montpellier, contained plants from Australia, Tahiti, Réunion, 
Madagascar and the Indies. Montrouzier’s shells were sent to various 
museums (Bordeaux, for example) and Rome. Gassies described land 
and river shells from New Caledonia, documented and collected by 
Montrouzier, who often had to run the risk of attack by savages, so 
he asked his correspondent to wait until calm is restored before he 
sends shells: “Martyr pour la réligion, tres bien . . . Mais pour la 
science . .”, the sentence was left unfinished! The brave priest, at 
Tuo in April 1862, had seen his mission pillaged and his collections 
destroyed by hostile natives. We look back now with respect on this 
humble apostle, “ce petit Père au long nez”, as O’Reilly refers to him, 
this physically frail man, as versed in the languages of the South Seas 
as in Latin, Greek and his native French. His new shells were described 
and figured in the Journal de Conchyliologie from 1857 to 1879, partly 
by him and partly by Saint-Martin-Souverbie. Montrouzier also wrote 
on insects, crustacea, topography, native races and the history of the 
Catholic mission in which he played his part so faithfully. 


When dedicating his new genus Eumontrouziera to Montrouzier, 
Hedley’ gave “a few notes on his career” in such glowing prose that 
my observations above pale in comparison. 


3) Hedley, C., 1915, Studies in Australian mollusca. Part xii. Proc. Linn. 
Soc. N.S.W., 39 (4), 1914 (1915): 695-755, pls. 77-85 (Eumont- 
rouziera, pp. 703-704). 
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